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THE PREACHER AND THE NOVEL 

It is not customary for magazines dealing with theological mat- 
ters to venture into the field of literary criticism. Perhaps, as a gen- 
eral rule, this is wise; but certainly the religious teacher has obli- 
gations when it comes to facing the moral aspects of recent fiction. 
Years ago the novel was regarded as dangerous to the spiritual life. 
Of course, there were exceptions to this condemnation, but, on the 
whole, the novel and the theater were classed together. It is not 
clear that such ostracism resulted in higher morality of society at 
large, but it certainly caused a healthy determination not to be led 
into temptation. Such an attitude of religious teachers has all but 
disappeared. We have long since seen, not only that the novel is a 
means of mental relaxation, but that it may be a powerful agency 
for reform. But any person who is acquainted with current litera- 
ture knows also that the novel is in danger of becoming one of the 
disintegrating forces of social life. 

We may as well speak bluntly. In a certain way novelists, or 
many of them, are still loyal to the higher ideals. They recognize 
the fact that everything in human conduct is not a proper subject for 
literature; but, unless there is a decided revolt of public taste, the 
next few years will see American fiction a collection of treatises on 
social pathology. The problems of love are coming to be discussed, 
not with fine romantic ideals, but with the plain-spokenness of a 
Schopenhauer or of writers on primitive culture. The influence of 
Russian and, particularly, French novelists is increasing in secondary 
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literature. Men and women in this literature do not marry; they 
legally mate. The story-writer, like Adam and Eve, is discovering 
that human nature is naked, but, unlike our first parents, is not 
ashamed. 

What attitude shall the religious teacher take toward such litera- 
ture ? If he denounces it from the pulpit, he will increase the sales 
of any book he may mention. If he undertakes a crusade against 
novel-reading in general, he will make himself ridiculous. Yet 
something ought to be done, and done at once. 

The real heart of the matter lies in a lowered moral taste, born of 
prosperity. There never was a civilization that became prosperous 
that did not start on the road toward Sodom. The Christian teacher 
must assume some attitude other than Lot's. It is not enough to have 
his righteous soul grieved. He must protest against evil; he must 
stir men and women to a remembrance of a sweeter and higher obli- 
gation of life; he must convert the critic. 

The Protestant world does not need an index expurgatorius, but 
it does need a new class of literary critics whose denunciation of that 
which is unworthy in literature shall not aid its larger circulation. 
The Christian preacher should insist upon the moral obligations in 
the selection of books. Literary charm, beautiful illustrations, and 
even genius cannot justify the present inundation of stories dealing 
with subjects better left undiscussed. The theological seminary 
ought to teach ministers how to deal practically with such matters. 
Just at present they are vitally more important than a good many 
things those seminaries are teaching. 

Recent attempts at cleansing lists of books intended for circula- 
tion among young people have shown that reform is not easy, or 
indeed without its dangers. It is not pleasant to be called prudish 
because one is unwilling to recommend books unfit for immature 
minds. But among other things from which we ought to pray to be 
delivered is the fear of adjectives. Sincerity of purpose, wisdom in 
method, and above all a determination not to allow well-dressed 
animalism to sap the morals of a novel-reading generation, cannot 
flee before such an enemy. The pure in heart shall see God; and 
it is the preacher's business to help the world, abounding in libraries, 
to such a vision. 



